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UNDERWOOD — 


First in Speed, Accuracy, Durability 

At the Internationa! Typewriter Contests held 

in New York City. October 25, 1920, the Under- 

wood for the Fifteenth consecutive year re- 

established its record. 

Werld’s Champion: George L. Hossfeld, 131 words 
per minute for one hour. 

Amateur Champion: Genevieve Maxwell, 122 words 
per minute for one-half hour. 


Nevice Champion: Arthor Nevenhaus, 100 words « 
minete for one-quarter hour. 

Official international Records For World's Trophy 

From 1906, When Speed Contests Were Snnupusnted 








weorge 
William F. Oswald 
George L. Hoasfeid 


ALL WON ON THE UNDERWOOD 
Greatest Records Are UNDER WOOD Records 


Achievements: Revolutionized type- 
writer manufacture by 


introducing the first full line visible machine. 
Broadened the scope of mechanical writing 
by the introduction of its special machines 
and its wonderful bookkeeping machine. 
Won by service and fair treatment the confi- 
dence of the public. Established largest plants 
in the world for manufacture of Typewriters. 
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Of Interest to Everyone Who Writes 





Applied Graphology 


By Albert J. Smith 


This is the latest and one of the most interesting of our new publications. 
It is not a school textbook but will be of supreme interest to anyone who 
desires to learn more about the old and established science of Graphology— 
the science of estimating character from handwriting. 

Graphology has for many years been practiced extensively in Europe and 
is recognized and strongly indorsed by many Directors of Personnel, business 
managers, lawyers, institutions and banks in this country. 

‘Applied Graphology,”’ unique in its scholarly presentation of the subject, 


was written by the well-known lecturer and graphologist, Albert J. Smith, of 
Brooklyn. 


Indorsements The Practicality of Graphology 


I have personally submitted the writings of clients Character ana is prev the me of 
and others for your examination and have received persons to positions for which they are totally unfitted 
assistance of a most reliable character, the like of 
vhich I know no other way of securing.—Charles I It prevents the engagement of improper persons 
Francis, lawyer, 150 Nassau St., New York City to fill positions of responsibility and trust 

[am more than pleased with the analyses of several 
, , , It prevents entrusting the confidences of your firm 
etters you made for me If I were the president 
f , k. I sealed id - : to those who may be unworthy of this confidence 
Oo some mank ce iinilvy woul use you svstem 


before r step, so perfectly de ! he nail . , 
fore I made a DP, So perl » you hit the na It prevents the formation of inharmonious partnerships 


on the head Sterling Engraving ( » A. Scheuls, the tying up with unscrupulous schemers and ‘‘four 
Pres., 200 William Street, New York Cit @ushere 
Your services have secured for us efficient help 
while saving many thousands of dollars experimenting It tells the line of bus t nature has best fitted 
with incompetent road salesmen and office clerks to follow, and why one <« ht to be successful in it 
The Morgan Drug Co.,C.O.Johonnot, Pres., Brookiyn 
a i. It tells the traits in o s character that need devek 
A check was stolen from a safe in our office, endorsed ment and those that 1 1 restraining 
ind cashed I submitted the endorsement to you ; 
Your description of the person's character from the it tells wherein one is strong and in what way he or 
endorsement fitted just one person, whom no one "5S mentally or physica weak, 
uspected. The person denied his guilt, but ooues It tells what passions should be controlled or what 
one hour broke down and confessed. I am convinced 
ambitions should be encouraged 
of your ability to estimate character from handwriting 
and believe that graphology wil! ultimately acquire It tells how to make one's natural qualities a power ir 
the standing in this country it deserves.—Charles winning success, or in what one is lacking to increase 
G. Hensley, 150 Nassau St., New York City efficiency 


Write our nearest office for descriptive circular, or send $2.60 for a copy 
of the book itself. If not interested after five days’ examination, the book 
may be returned and your money will be refunded. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















Please mention the Gregg Writer when answering advertisements. 
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Shorthand Instruction in Private 
Commercial Schools 


An Analysis of the 


Government Report Showing the 


Systems Taught in Business Colleges During 1917-18 


“JHE BUREAU OF EDUCATION, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C., has issued Bulletin 1919, No. 47, 
¢ a survey of ‘‘Private Commercial and 
siness Schools, 1917-18.’’ The Bulletin con- 


ins various tables and is illustrated with 


taught.”” This would have enabled the stat 
istician to identify positively the different 
systems. The necessity for this will appear 
instantly to those familiar with shorthand 
systems in reading the Bulletin, for numerous 
examples are found of improper classification 
or grouping 





iny graphs 


} 


hich add 


itly to its 


of systems 


The Bulletin 





terest and 
irness. Al 
ost every 
ise of pri- 
ite commer- 
il school 
ork is cov- 
ed in this in- 
resting and 
luable' re- 


Limitations 
space will 
t permit us 
do more 
in mention 


shows that in 
1918, 53 dif- 
ferent systems 
of shorthand 
were reported 

About fifty 


schools re- 








porting did 
not teach 
shorthand in 
1918; 547 
taught only 
one system 
202, two sys- 
tems; 38, 


three systems; 





ose features 
the report 


11, four sys- 
tems; 2, five 





which our 


systems; 1, six 
systems; & 





iders are 
csely to be 


or more in the stenograp? 


pecially in- 
rested. As it is stated on the cover of 
e Bulletin that ‘‘additional copies may be 
ocured from the Superintendent of Doc- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ston, D. C., at twenty cents per copy,” 
vone who desires to have a copy of the 
ymplete report can obtain it. 
SHORTHAND SYSTEMS TAUGAT , 
On the schedule used in collecting data for 
is report the following question was asked, 
What systems of shorthand do you teach?” 
Probably much more accurate data could 
ive been secured had the form of this ques- 
on been stated differently, as for example, 
Give the exact title, the name of the author 
nd the publishers of the shorthand system 





replies were 
indetermi- 
nate; and 31 schools did not report the 
names of the systems taught, although 
they offered Elimi- 
nating from consideration all schools not 
reporting the exact 
taught or not offering stenographic courses, 
it is found that 68 per cent of the 80! 
schools reporting such information offered 


shorthand courses. 


number of systems 


only one system of shorthand. In 1916, out 
of a total of 701 schools reporting correspond- 
ing data, 480 schools, or 68 per cent, taught 
Apparently, therefore, 
there has been no change since 1916 in the 


only one system. 


relative number of schools teaching only one 


system of shorthand. Eliminating the 50 


schools not teaching shorthand, the 8 schools 
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whose replies were indefinite, and the 31 in private commercial schools teaching 
schools not reporting the systems taught, itis only one system of shorthand— for 
found that 93 per cent, or practically allcom- the 12 systems most frequently given 
mercial schools in 1918, teach only one or two The graph shows an average in the Isaac 
systems of shorthand. Pitman schools of 281; ‘Graham-Pitman,’ 
219; Munson, 173; and Gregg, 164. The av 
RGEST SCHOOLS TEACH aia "ones cong at 7 
SYSTEMS LARGES S erage for all Pitman systems is 177, and for 


(Graph 19) 

The Gregg is taught in the largest number 
of large schools, viz.,48 schools. Among the 
Pitman systems, the Benn Pitman and the 
Isaac Pitman lead, with 10 and 9 schools 
respectively. 

All systems which are taught in two or more 
‘ been named 


Six schools grouped 


of these large schools have 
specifically in the graph. 
together in the last bar one 
each: viz., the Barnes-Pitman, Dement- 
Pitmanic, Pitman-Schoch, the Modern Pit- 
manic, and Sloan Duployan, each of which is 
taught in connection with some other system, 
ind the Byrne Simplified, which is taught ex- 
clusively in one large school. The first four 
systems just named and considered herein 
as Pitman have been included also in the sec- 
ond bar, ‘All Pitman Systems.”’ (See page 133 
It is important to note in considering the 
‘no less than 


teach system 


foregoing that it is stated that 
are considered as 


all systems is 164, the same as for the Gregg.”’ 

“‘Undoubtedly,”’ the report “the 
average is determined largely by the Gregg, 
as 53.8 per cent of all students in stenographic 


states, 


courses in one-system schools are taking the 
Gregg system of shorthand.”’ 


By an analysis of the graph and the figures 
given in Table 20 of the report, it will be 
obvious to anyone acquainted with the actual 
conditions in commercial schools that these 
figures are worthless so far as giving accurate 
data on enrollment is concerned, however ac- 
curately the graph was worked out from the 
data the first place the en- 
rollment is reported by the them 
selves. ‘‘Several private schools,”’ as stated 
in the Bulletin (page 20), “refused to report 
this year on the ground that other commercial 


submitted. In 


S¢ hools 


schools exaggerated their enrollment in submit 


ting a report.”” And, further, “This graph 


(Students Per Instructor) seems to uphold 















































28 textbooks or ‘systéms’ 
Pitman systems in the discussion and graphs.”’ the criticism offered by the few schools de- 
It seems to us that most people acquainted clining to report.’’ It is evident that an ex- 
with shorthand systems will wonder what aggerated report of enrollment by only a 
process of reasoning induced the compiler few schools that desired to impress upon 
to classify as ‘“‘Pitman systems” the following: competitors the size of their schools would 
Dougherty (a connective vowel system vitally affect the accuracy of the graph 
Cross Eclectic, Chartier (both 
ibsolutely different from ovetmn. le ‘i 
. : a . , 
Pitmank UcEwan con- | 29 x» “© = rT 
. $3.20 
nective vowel eystem), Por- (= ERS 
eal ‘Stem-Vowel , em de | PITMAN. BEB. 8. | | 
scriptive title of this system, | -492 | | | | 
1 -_ j | - | | | iI 
one would think, would pre- PITMAN, IGAAC.. om 
clude it from being considere¢ oe 
‘4 . ” ‘<p ” f RAMAN... cscccccece 5.7 
Pitman > R we } 5.56 | | | 
Kee's Ne Rabid wl i 1 1s a 2.40 
yased on Cross and ha oO 2.69 | } | | 
resemblance to Pitma gi STATED). ise 
Ti re are sevel | oth > | 
There : . . | GRARAM-PITMAB.....5. 2.00 | j } 
included in the classificatio | 2.69 | | 
. | 
which differ from Pitman STESCERI As A 1.60 | | | 
: ees os | | 
many important respects, bu | | | 
: 1] } : BAREE S- PITMAN 1.40 | 
not so radically as those ju 3.06 
mentioned. It seems as 1 ile Sr) iballtld ~ | 
is straining a point, or rather 1.18 | 
several points, to call ma | MOREE SIMPL yi ED —_ 
ain “Pp: ¢ S} rt. | i Hh 
of these Pitman he - lees nas Ht 
” | i | 
hand. .85 HHL 
ALL OTHER cyveTes 10.9 | / 
AVERAGE ENROLL- | oan | | Hi 
MENTIN ONE-SYSTEM '°,. saannee oan r 
SCHOOLS | (8XB TABLE 5). 39.72 | : . . Hiil 
The Bulletin states: “A GB schoo. (— erumasrs. 
. m “ALTOGETHER 547 SCH ? L' : ° : 
graph was prepared showing Sictaste 1s’ ris STIDSanaTne Geee TNE CF GNOTESD. THD Ciclo EES Ghee 
the average enrollment 10. 21.—Pereratage of private commercial schecie teaching and 6f students taking the systems of «i 
in the stenographic course hand most generally taught tn schools offcring only one system. 1917-18 
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shorthand. Of this number 
0 53.8 per cent were taking the 




















Gregg; 39.72 per cent, some 
Pitman system; 13.10 percent, 
the Isaac Pitman; 7.92 per 
cent, the Benn Pitman. The 
black bars in the graph show 
the percentage of schools 
teaching seven of the twelve 
leading systems of shorthand 
in schools offering only one 


system in 1918. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 
OF SYSTEMS 


(Graph 22) 


























DANES PITMAN. ... ++. Hn | 
In 1916 no statistics were 

BOW. .cccccccccccecs a4 ; . 

1.5 published showing the num- 
one ensue... 1.4 ber of students taking each 

« | system of shorthand offered 
PITUAB-BORATD. «0000 Hy in Oone-system schools. 
ALL OTR SYSTIUS.. wt | GREGG GAIN IN TWO 
ee | YEARS 26%; PITMAN 
(SRR TABLE 5). 47.2 } errr ST | LOSS 20% 








Is Bach YER PER CENT 


“IN 1928 547 SCHOOLS ABD IB 1926 480 SCHOOLS KEPORTED ONLY ONE SYSTEM. 
68 OF THE SCHOOLS TAUGHT ONLY OBE sSYSTm. 


As comparative data in the 


number of schools offering 


short- 





only one system of 





}. 22.—Percentage of private commercial schools (teahing only one system) which teach the system 
ag I & 


of shorthaad most generally offered, 1917-18 


Another factor affecting the problem is that 
report a small en- 
rollment which would indicate wider pop- 
ularity of a certain system, while one or two 


1 thousand schools may 


large schools reporting another system might 
tremendous enrollment without ac- 
widespread use of 


show a 
curately indicating the 


that system 


As an example, two schools reporting an 
average of 1,250 would have a total of only 
2,500; while 500 schools reporting an average 
enrollment of 100 students would have a total 
of 50,000 students. The statistics in the 
Bulletin on this particular feature of private 
business schools are interesting, but they do 
not mean anything. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS STUDY- 
ING SYSTEMS 


(Graph 21) 


What was said in the foregoing paragraphs 
about the impossibility of drawing accurate 
conclusions about systems from the ‘‘average 
enrollment”’ is effectively shown in Graph 21. 
The Bulletin that ‘‘altogether, 547 
schools teach only one system of shorthand. 
It is found that 53.2 per cent of these schools 
teach the Gregg system; 37.7 per cent, some Pit- 
man system; 8.4 per cent, the Benn Pitman; 8.2 
Pitman; and so on, as 

In all 83,412 students 
in stenographic reported by 
these 547 schools teaching only one system of 


states 


per cent, the Isaac 
shown in the graph. 


courses were 


consecutive 
1916 and 
information has 


hand for the 
biennial reports, 
1918, are available, this 
been used in the 
22, 23 and 24. In Figure 22 it will be ob- 
served that the Gregg system in 1918 (black 


bars) was taught in 53.2 per cent of the 547 


construction of Figures 


schools teaching only one system, and in 1916 
(open bars), in 42.1 per cent of the 480 one- 
system schools reporting at that time. The 
Gregg has gained the difference between 53.2 
per cent and 42.1 per cent, or 11.1 per cent, 
This 
Dur- 


in the number of one-system schools. 
means an actual gain of 26.4 per cent. 
ing this interval a decrease of 20.3 per cent 
is shown for all Pitman systems. 


INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE 1916 
IN THE TOTAL NUMBER OF SCHOOLS 
TEACHING EACH OF THE TEN SYS- 
TEMS OF SHORTHAND MOST GEN- 
ERALLY TAUGHT IN 1918 


(Graph 23) 


In 1918, altogether 809 schools reported the 
system or systems of shorthand taught. As 
shown in Figure 23, 64.4 per cent of these 
schools offered the Gregg; 10.5 per cent, the 
Isaac Pitman, etc. In 1916, 701 
named the system or systems taught. 
23 shows that 54.8 per cent offered the Gregg; 


9.3 per cent, the Isaac Pitman, etc. See 


S¢ hools 


Figure 


Graph on the next page. 

The Gregg system shows the greatest gain 
in the number of schools teaching one sys- 
while the Graham-Pitman 
The Stenotype shows the 


tem exclusively, 
ranks second. 
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PRR CET OF : 1 had the opportunity of study- 
| | TOTAL. . 
tet | £ 1p 20 59 40 56 60 70 ing Gregg 
lai erie eeneintied The Bulletin shows un 
5¢«.8 } | ' 
mistakably the vitality of 
| orn e w.5 | . 
ITMAR. 1Baac | .s commercial education and its 
ie. oe | 9.9 | continued growth Private 
2.2 
| | school men ought to feel 
| PITMAN 9-4 “ . 
| "trmae wot ratio :| 9-7 proud of the record of com- 
I enemas 9.2 | mercial education. rhe tre- 
5 : 
es mendous growth in the last 
- 6.7 , 
| Smo - Re } few years should be a stim- 
| warsce 50 ulus to still greater effort to 
| 6.0 } . 
| | keep the private s« hool in the 
SPEVCERIAB....,... 2.0 | . : 
PEYCERI AD 33 } foreground of educational in- 
CRAMAM-PITMAR.., 2.6 | } stitutions devoted to commer- 
2.0 . . . 
ne } cial subjects, by improving 
PITMAS-HOWARD. 2. 
-_ 3.2 | the quality of their work, by 
ALL PITMAB GYSTENS. .| 44.0 } | expanding their courses where 
{SER TABLAS), 
GR ce iow. (7) = ise. necessary to meet new con 
*I3 1928 609 SCHOOLS AND IN 1916 702 SCHOOLS REPORTED THB SYSTAWS OF GHORTHARD TAGORT. ditions, and by keeping their 











Fio 23.—Percentaee of all private commercial schools whi 


h teach the system: 


most generally given, WOrk not only responsive tothe 














enatiens demand but pointed straight 
greatest loss in the total num forward to the highest ideals. 
ber of schools teaching this _ cna 
system, and the Pitman-How- — : » | 
ard the greatest loss in one- ' 
system schools. | PImMAs 1800 
It is found if Table 5 that Tos 
the total number of students :; 
enrolled in stenographic cours ae | | 
es in schools reporting the |" "* | 
names of the systems taught 
was 149,124. Ofthisnumber, |“~” 
106,083 students were en- een 
rolled in schools teaching the | e==~ 
Gregg only, or the Gregg and =| "~™s-wews | 
one or more other systems. | sx virus everme.| | } 
; seen ons 


a oy | 
This means that 71.14 per | =.5, 
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cent of all students enrolled 


in 


the stenographic courses mor + ene 


CO° 
Let’s Answer the Call! 


F YOU did not have an opportunity last 
year of adding your share toward the 

- erection of the memorial monument to 
C. Latham Sholes, the inventor of the type- 
writer, you will be glad to know that the sub- 
scription fund is still open for contributions. 
Christopher Latham Sholes has lain, since his 
death, in an unmarked grave in a Milwaukee 
cemetery. The stenographers and typists of 
America propose to raise a fitting shaft over 
his grave in token of the benefit we, as a pro- 


fession, have derived from his inventive 
genius. The work cannot be completed 
until next spring, however, and additional 


contributions are being accepted meantime. 


The Gregg Writer last year received contri- 
butions from individual readers ($1.00 each) 
and from school clubs (ten cents each mem- 


ber) that totaled over two hundred dollars. 
We know you, as an individual typist, or as a 
student of typewriting, will welcome the new 
opportunity to swell the GREGG WRITER FuND 
FOR THE SHOLES MONUMENT in honor of the 
man to whom we all owe our vocations. 


Mr. Charles E. Weller, of LaPorte, In- 
diana, Secretary-Treasurer of the Sholes 
Monument Commission, has expressed his 


hearty appreciation of what our readers did 
last year, and is hoping to hear still further 


from us. 


Send your dollar, or your ‘‘dime”’ club to 


Joun R. GREGG, 
GREGG WRITER SHOLES MONUMENT FUND, 
77 MADISON AVENUE, 
New YorK CITY. 
Can't we double our Fund before Spring? 
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The Silent Man 


sy Charles Currier Beak 
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(Continued on page 152) 
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Berkeley 





Che Learner and His Problems 


Conducted by Clyde I. Blanchard, Head, Commercial Department 
Public Schools, Berkeley, Calif 


Proper Writing Habits 
Are Essential to Short- 











BS) hand Speed 4 
> . ‘C goes ’ : 
Putting the “Short” in Shorthand 
N ORDER to gain a commercial rate of applying it unconsciously in the midst of 
speed quickly and economically, we _ dictation 


must take advantage of every expedient 


which will enable us to shorten the outlines 


of long words without materially affecting 


their legibility, and this we accomplish in a 


number of ways. 


THE ABBREVIATING PRINCIPLE 

The abbreviating principle is one of the most 
natural and logical expedients used in short- 
ening outlines. You are already familiar 


with longhand abbreviations and their use- 


fulness 
rhe 


ciple at the moment they hear an unfamiliar 


ability to use this abbreviating prin- 


long word in dictation develops rather slowly 
Do not feel that 
have written an outline incorrectly if, the first 


with many beginners. you 


time you hear the word in dictation, you 
write it more fully than the author would 
write it. You must not form the dangerous 


habit of hesitating in writing new words be- 
cause you feel in doubt as to the proper ab- 
It is by far more important 


h- 


breviations to use. 


; 


to form the habit of writing new words wit! 


fat 


out the slightest hesitation 


even though in so 


doing you write them out in full. 


Learn to feel at home in the midst of 
know the 
lessons thoroughly you need have no fear of 


new 


words. If you first nine theory 


new words. In the midst of dictation do not 
attempt to think of the correct 
a new word; just write it, trusting 
When 


what you have written you will be pleasantly 


way to write 


your past 


training absolutely you translate 
surprised to find that in most instances you 
have written a legible outline. 
tical 
satisfactory. The time to « 


For all prac- 
is entirely 
your 


legible OUT Ne 1S 


purposes a 


notes is afler the dictation 


You will have no difficulty with the abbre- 
viating principle if 
right 


you apply it gradually 


and at the time. You will soon be 





THE PREPOSITION “TO” 
lhe preposition to occurs so frequently that 


we may summarize its treatment in these 


instances: 


1. Written out in full, as in to-go, to- 


keep, to-take, and to-win. 


a Abbreviated to ¢, as in to-be, to-have 


and to-see. 


3. Abbreviated to ¢ and blended, as in 
to-know, to-me, and to-do. 


} Omitted entirely, as in the phrases, 


able (to) go, like lo) help, and 
vlad (to) find. 
FIGURES 


Context is not much help to us in reading 
figures. We must exercise great care, there- 


fore, in writing them. Since we are forced 


often to write them 
their proper 
execution 
We give below 


rapidly, drills on 
rapidity of 
frequently. 


very 
and in 
prac ticed 


formation 
should be 
a simple form for each digit. 
Note the size as well as the style. 


until 
the rate of at least 


Practice the following drill you can 


write the digits at 120 a 
minute. 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
1234567890 
etc. 

Many begi: 
tice, are 
minute. 
because of the 


ners, after a brief period of prac- 
able to reach a speed of 180 digits a 
The high rate of speed is possible 
elimination of all hesitancy. 
The same number of strokes required to 
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Lesson XIX Lesson \X 


Words Words 


Sentences Sentences 


write these ten digits will make twenty word- , é 
signs, as these words and phrases prove 2 ‘ ae 
A 6,563,40 $6,000,050; $5,642.00; $600,345.6 
{ OMISSION OF VOWELS AND 
CONSONANTS 
As we progress in our study of the principles 
ee ne is de olf shorthand, I am sure that each one of us 
ship, which-you-have-not, be-able, shall-not-cha is realizing more than ever before the necessi- 


ty of becoming intimately acquainted with 
our English language. Words are to be your 
stock in trade. Familiarity with the sound or 


the meaning of a single word may some day 


The following drill will give you an idea 


of the way in which we write large numbers 


save your business life. The more intimate 


) ~ “fe ¢ a ° . 
' you become with the meaning and use of the 
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Vocabulary Sentences 


, 
4 { F 
, Qo. , 
j 
. —_— i . i $ 
} e a o , * 
; ° F < ° 
C. 
) ] ) 
c y d 
- a — 
- 
) 
> > ~ , 5 - 
J ) ' 
}) 
< « f € . > 
4 ae ( 
f 
} - 
, , 
. : y , ( ) fo iy 
. ‘ 
‘ \ 7 4 ( 4 , », . 
‘ ) 
‘ , . Aro C ( ' 
r ( 
) 4 © > ly 7 ? ‘J . 
é ) 
, - > ~ r 
< a <? < 
) 
? 
> ) ¢ - 4 d “ 
te 2 v4 C 
° 
words that best express the thoughts and and a thorough review, and don’t forget to 
actions of the many-sided Americans of the  learna key word for each rule as you learn it. 


twentieth century, the more successful you : , 
r ing tol tenographer retari You will observe several footnotes in small 
are ZO ge tO be as stenograpne}®s, as secreta©ries, ‘ . 
and as men and women. Take all the courses print Many of my beginning students have 
in English you can; read all the worth-while 8'VY€"® Me (he impression, in lirectly of course, 


vooks you can; and listen to all the worth that these footnotes were put in small print 


° « _<s den t ~e > . 
while speeches you can. o that the tude nt would not see them; that 
they are of no importance anyway; that they 
. P : ce "oe : ; 
You will find a familiarity with words of were really put there by the author for the 
immediate value to you in taking advantage sole purpose of filling up space and making 
of the suggestions in the twelfth lesson, which the book larger! These same students always 
deals with possible omissions of vowels and learn to their sorrow a little later that the 


consonants. Mark this lesson for a frequent reason they were unable to write certain words 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills—III 


Lesson IX Lesson XI 





{ _ 
) f / C - p a aa | 
7 A d Y aa h > 
7 
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- = ( - - 
( L > f 
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Lesson X Lesson X11 
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[This series began in the November issue.) 
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had 


overlooked 
A word to the wise 


rectly was because they 


this fine print. 
Let me urge you to pay special attention 
to the rule regarding the omission of short 


u and ow in the body of a word. This omis- 
sion occurs almost without exception before 
the sound of m or m, regardless of the letter 
which may follow the or m. 

Another way of stating footnote (b) under 
paragraph 90, is that the vowel is retained 
in the combination re when it precedes any 
one of the consonants which are learned in 


Lesson One. 


and (c) may be 
expressed as 


Paragraph 94, sections (b) 


more easily remembered if 


follows: 


b) After omit 
ind when followed by as 
n the word 
After omit » and 
when followed by ‘ ‘ 


as in ( 


If you will note the spelling of each word 
in which final ¢ is omitted because it is slightly 
enunciated, will that almost 
without exception this’ omission occurs only 
after the sound of k or s. Whenever final ¢ 
the of k or s, therefore, it is 
generally 


you observe 


sound 
omitted. 


follows 


In paragraph 97, there is one word that is 


often overlooked. It is the word “end.” 
Raise the END of J, not 1. The following 
drill will show you why: 

- ( ( 


Key: Old-owned, field-fiend, build-gentlemen. 

Do not forget to practice in connection with 
this lesson the drill on the rounding of angles, 
given in the twelfth lesson of Speed Studies. 


a 


Ge 


> 


Theory Questions Answered 


Question 
In your August number you have a list of derivatives, 
some of which are blacken, blacknes coarsen, coarsenes 


You use » for the syllable en in blacken, and spell 
the syllable ne 


out 
In coarsen you use en for the syllable 
letter m for ne Why do you not 
both? Moreover, you change 





in coarsene the 


use the same syllables for 


143 

f kor t kr i the derivatives arsen and Isemess 
T loes t seem logical t r 
Answer 

You are quite right about this, and we are 


glad you called attention to the inconsistency 
In the February 
question about the 


number, in answering a 


form for coarse, we said, 
“the same form could be used for course and 
coarse, but little would be gained by adapting 
word like 

We, therelore, 


written in 


an abbreviated form for a coarse, 
very infrequent.” 
the 
its derivatives. 


the 


which is 


believe that vowel should be 


coarse and Here is how we 


should write words mentioned: 


arseness 


Question 
Is the word tacks, which is pronounced the same 
written the same? I find the words racks, 
nounced the same as if spelled rax, 
the Greee Writer. » reason why these words should 
not all be written with an x 


) as lax, 
which is pro 


written with the & in 





I see n 


Answer 
In words like tacks, racks, backs, we do not 
think it advisable to change the original form 
for tack, rack, back when s is added. The x 
sign is used only in words which are spelled 
with the x. This makes a very useful distinc- 
tion in many words. 


Question 


I have always taught y students that the system is a 


| words being written by the sound or 





phonetic language, 
by the letters soun I have had thorough 
drill in phonetics and believe I know all the sounds of the 
different letters I 





lin each word 


One of my classes has been taught to 


call sh “ish,” ch, “‘chay.” and g, “gay.” They will say, 
“R is omitted between ish, chay, gandi." Do you approve 
of this? I claim that the sound of sh is the sound made in 


that ch is the sound made 
I base my argument on the 


trying to get silence—sh-sh-sh!, 


by the engine when it starts 





followin If sh is ish, then the word dish has two sounds of 
i, or d-i-ish; ch as chay used before ¢,as in cheat, would be 
ch t. instead of c/ t as gay in game would be gay-a-m 


Answer 
We have given this in full because it 
tains a point which 
to many teachers. 
tion 
The difficulty you have with gay, 
arises from the fact that you did not under- 
stand that these are the phonetic 
names for certain strokes for use in speaking 
of them. The name has nothing whatever 
to do with the 
Ish is the name of a character which repre 
sents the sound of sh in cash, ship, shall, rush, 


con- 
give trouble 
Our answer to the ques- 


seems to 


was: 


; : 
ish, Chay, 


merely 


sound, 


relish, etc. Chay is the name of a character 


representing the sound of ch in church, chair, 
latch, fetch, etc the the 


Gay is name of 
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character representing the sound of g as 
heard in get, gave, begin, rag, rogue, etc., 
as distinguished from the j sound of g as 


heard in gem, edge, etc. 

We usually explain to students that all the 
consonants are similarly named and that it is 
really impossible to sound a consonant with- 
out a vowel in with it; thus } 
is pronounced be, although it does not repre- 
sent the sound of b-e, as in beam, but simply 3. 

A good way to make this clear is to point 


combination 


FOR JANUARY 


S is called es, but nevertheless we insert the 
initial vowel in esteem, otherwise the outline 
would read We give syllable names 
to the blended consonants, too, as ent, but in 
lent, the vowel is not omitted on 
Many other illustrations may 


as steam, 


writing bent, 
that 
be given. 

You could, of course, make use of the illus- 
trations of the sound denoting silence and the 
sound of a steam engine in explaining the 
nature of the sounds of sh and ch, but it should 


account. 


out that in writing issue (1-sh-oo) the vowel be made absolutely clear to the students 
is not omitted, although sh is called ish; that ish, chay, and gay are merely phonetic 
if it were, the outline would be read as shoe. names for the strokes. 
0 ¢ 
2 *- 7 _ 
Business Letters 
Employment Correspondence 
4 ” ‘ > 
) 
- ? 
( 
: , - 4 ( 
Cc » ss | ‘ 
{ 
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: , , ( : ‘ 
P | lA ; 
| 
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c | ) 
cn 4 ° ° } Z “ 
| 
. t at - 
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¢ 
C , y ° . ¢ 
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—From “Constructive Dictation,"’ by Edward Hall Gardner, page 145, letters 1, 2 and 3. 
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(he O. G. A. 


Devoted to the Development of 


Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 631 


Department 


Artistry in Shorthand Writing 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





department is the official 
mouthpiece of the O. G. A The 
purpose of the organization is to 
encourage the deve lopment of skill 
ful shorthand writing. Membership 
is granted to those whose notes show 





EMBIL EM artistic merit 
How to Become a Member: Pra 
tice the test article until you secure 


OF THE 

ORDER two copies that represent your best 
wor ail one of these to the 

editor of the department and retain the other for com 

parison with the published plate. If the specimen 

sent us reaches the required standard, a membership 

certificate will be sent you. Otherwise your work will 











be returned with suggestions and criticisms and you 
may try again. To secure approval, notes must be 
correct in theory, accurate in proportion and execu 
tion, free in movement 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior exc ellence This is 
the highest credential awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection with the 
membership certificate to those whose notes warrant 
it. Members may become candidates for the Certii 
cale of Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on request 





Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted 
for membership, fifty cents each application for 


Certificate of Superior Merit 








The Cyclopean Eye 


LL OF YOU have heard of that strange 

race known as Cyclopes that according 
+ to legend lived under the shadow of 
Mount Etna in Sicily and were employed [in 
making thunderbolts forthe great god Zeus. 
We can readily that manufac- 
turing thunderbolts was a somewhat ex- 
acting job, particularly the kind that Zeus 
much 


concede 


which were capable of doing 
his enemies. Of 


very carefully handled and 


used, 
execution course, 
they had to be 
watched. It was natural that the god should 
have selected a husky, for this 
difficult work, but it there is 
good reason for thinking that his choice may 
have been influenced to a considerable extent 
also by another and peculiar characteristic 
of these people they had but 
Having only one eye they would be inclined 
to keep it pretty closely fixed on the business 
in hand, with the remarkable results we have 
learned to associate with Jove’s thunderbolts 
and to expect from concentrated, well-directed 


among 


giant race 


to me 


seems 


one eye. 


effort in these days. 

The foregoing is just another way of re- 
minding you that if you are going to learn to 
make high-grade notes you must give con- 
centrated study to the forms. 
had to keep his one eye on the thunderbolts 
would probably have 
over the 


The Cyclops 


he was making or he 


the sea or been blown 


Those were arduous times com- 


landed 
mountain. 
pared with these, perhaps to the disadvantage 
of ol 
along with your shorthand work if you like 


in 


some us, for you can drift carelessly 


only you won't become a master writer then. 


I am confident that the readers of this 


department are keenly interested in develop- 
ing their notes to the highest possible degree 
of excellence, so let's take a few examples for 
see what we can find that 


close scrutiny to 


needs correction. 


_— — — 
‘ a i. ae 
These outlines were written by different 


people and I have clipped them from the 
several specimens in which they occurred for 
reproduction here so that you can the 
different types of errors. In the first outline, 
the line is heavy and somewhat shaky, the / 
is not properly curved at the beginning and 
it drops away down from the horizontal. 
Proper fullness at the beginning of the stroke 
would made the form a very 
good one. The third outline is curved deep 
enough but too far along in the stroke, and 
the fourth outline is altogether too flat. The 
last form is very good—just a trifle too low 
at the end, though, and with a little break 


see 


have second 


in the circle. 


\ ~y oS ar 


Here we have an outline that is very badly 
executed by many writers. Look first at the 
form at the end, which, while not quite per- 
fect, is very good, and note particularly the 
slant of the f, the turning of the cirlce be- 
tween the f and /, the fullness of the curve 
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of the Now look back at the outline 
just preceding this one [The lines are very 
rough and shaky, the f is tipped away 
forward, 1 is not properly curved, the 
first part of the i. straight line and the 
raising of the charactet it the end takes it 
above the vel of the be nning ol the 


stroke. 

In the third one neither the f nor the / are 
sufficiently curved; the lines in the second are 
much too 


in the line approac hes 


heavy, the / is flat and the oa is 


broad; the first form 


correctness, but you will be able to see a 


marked difference between it and the one at 
the end. 


side ol those 


Placing your outiines along 


is the best way you 


can devise to find out wherein yours are d¢ 


reproduced in our plate 


fective and thus enable you to improve them 


It will do you much more good to study your 


outlines in this way yourself than to depend 


upon your teacher to criticize them and tell 
Che trick of getting them 
right is half done, or maybe 90°; done, when 
you know just I 


you what is wrong 


what you want them to be, 
and you learn this by careful observation. of 


the correct forms 


“ — {/ —_— Le” 
< _ (C- 
- "a 
| FP £9 fi S73 S?7 
— wll . 

Here is a flock of “‘gents’” and ‘“‘defs.”’ 
One wonders that there could be so many 
different ideas as to how these characters 
should be made! They are really little ovals 


with a small piece cut off the top or the bot- 
The last one 


Looking at this vou will see that not 


tom. in the second line is neafly 
periect. 
only is this outline much better in form than 
any of the others, but that it is the only one 
in the lot that a bold, free 
Only 


represented really 


was written with 


writer those here 


knew 


make well enough to go about it with con- 


swing. one among 


what he wanted to 


fidence. You can’t write until you know what 
you want to do! 
“7 2 - iy 
va 


I am showing you these forms to bring out 
two faults that are met with in a great many 


specimens—the failure to properly curve 


and the still more common fault of failing to 


get proper curve at the beginning of » when 
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joined to other hara It tis hers he 
n the second outline « first line 1s a 
fine on the o in tl ( e is yt good 
By co aring this cl vith the others 
uu will be ibl to their defects The 
outline for love is well w te is ippears 
it the beginning of the firs ie in the next 
cut ee now the ful s f the curve 1S 
maintained and how ] re graceful and 
we balar ed the outline ippears 
A a <7) 
Z 
y ~~ \ _ ——— af 
e 
<x 
l~ F Oe C« 
Here I an Piving you an opportunity to 
mark some of the finer s les of difference 
bet ween good outiine nd better ones. All 
the outlines in the first line were written by 


one person and those below 


Both 
iking very fluent, 


y another. 
writers do excelle nt work t 
well-formed notes, but you will find it easy 


to see a considerable difference when you 


examine them closely a1 comparison with 
each other. Beautifu ind to me are better 

in the second specimen than in the first 

in the first the 6 is a little shaky and the f 7 
slightly too long, while in to me the line is 


not curved quickly enough at the 


beginning. 


[he other outlines in the first line are no- 


ticeably superior to those below. This cut 
shows how we determine that one specimen 
is better than another, and illustrates how 
1 writer's style is developed gradually toward 
what is considered standard 
If you have read tl rticle properly it 
will have taken you a good while, but you 
should understand now now to go about 


hunting the flaws in your own work that you 


must eliminate to give you the style of notes 
you want to write. Remember the lesson of 
the Cyclops who, though he had but one eye, 


kept that one on the jol 


January O. G. A. Test 





Good unti i a 1921 
i 1eV at tl i t 
i tr capl ido w 
rit yor i P. H Ik \ va ; 
t r x t ™ix targe i S 
t shave bee a \ in ti 
1eT t past I " N € 
t mi I t A 
lreams and others not e\ H 
telenl 4 at 1876: t ‘ r 1 irT 
1878; the electri $ 1879, v 
nvented the incandescent t; t I rapl 
ty in 1890; ‘ ig 
in 1895; and moving pictures, a flickering experir 
1896. When wer ri t 
in these industr i ull t 
ft less than hall a cent 1 av >» tre 
» t t t ture | LN i vi ‘ en 
lustries are just around the r 
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Systems Taught in the Private 
Commercial Schools 
UR LEADING ARTICLE in th 


ber of the mavgazing 
that is of 


sSnun 
deals with a subject 
gripping 
commercial men—the Government 


report, ‘Bulletin 1919, No. 47, Priv 


mercial and Business Schools.”’ 


interest to private 
school 
ate Com- 
A summary of 
salient points with regard to shorthand 


be of The Bulle- 


tin shows that 801 private commercial schools 
in I 


the 


systems will interest also. 


reported on the system of shorthand taught 


and the total of these systems was 53. Five 
hundred forty-seven schools, or 68 per cent, 
reported teaching one system only. The 


representation of five leading systems in schools 


teaching one system only is as follows: 


Gregg 291 $3.2 © 
Benn Pitman 16 8.40°, 
Isaac Pitman $5 8.20° 
Grahan 31 5.70% 
Munson 13 2.40° 


The total enrollment of students in steno 


graphic courses of schools reporting the 
names of systems taught was 149,124. The 
number of students enrolled in_ schools 
“teaching Gregg only and one or more 


other systems” 
ot the total. 
enrolled in schools teaching any other system 


was 106,083, or 71.14 per cent 
The highest number of students 
only, and one or more other systems, was 18,- 
Probably in ali schools 
offering Gregg Shorthand 


685, or 12.53 per cent. 


“‘and one or more 
other systems” fully 95 per cent of the stu- 
dents are studying Gregg Shorthand. There 


are a few exceptions to this in cities where 
Pitmanic shorthand still lingers in the public 
schools, but we are confident this is a conser- 
vative estimate. 

The graph giving the increase or decrease 
since 1916 in percentage of one-system schools 
teaching the twelve systems most generally 
taught in 1918 furnishes the following increases: 


Gregg 26.4 % 
Graham-Pitman 17.6 &% 
Isaac Pitman 12 Y 
“here is no such system as ‘‘Graham-Pi 
| | ( } Pit 


man.” Probably the descr ‘‘Graham- 
Pitman’’ wa 


cating that they taught Gr 


iption 


s given by many schools as indi- 


tham or that they 
taught either Graham or Pitman. If the 17.6‘ 
is divided between the Graham and Pitman 
systems decreases given below, it will be seen 
that the only system which showed a gain is 


ge Shorthand 


26.4 Phat 


with our records, 


(sre 


is in accord 


ree 


ind, we might add, this 


percentage of gain for Gregg Shorthand and 


of decreases for Pitmanic shorthand has been 
maintained since 1918, The Bulletin shows 
by graph the following decreases: 

Graham 14.9% 
Munson 17.9°, 
Pitman 4.40, 
Benn Pitmar 32.89, 
Pitman-Howard §2.0¢ 
»pencerian 36.06; 


“Benn Pitman’ and ‘“Pitman-Howard" 
are identical. [he decrease for this svstem 
should therefore be 84.8' 


Local Shorthand Clubs 


UR remarks last year about the value of 


1orth 
an addition to our mail. 
that 


more 


| ind associations resulted in 


local s 
quite 
letters of 


prompted 


»o many 


inquiry were received we are 


to say something on the 
subject. 

There 
and enjoyment through clubs or associations 


of this kind We 


and women wh 


are great possibilities of usefulness 
know of several young men 
o owe their success in life very 
inter- 
ested in the organization and proceedings ota 
shorthand asso 


largely to their having been intensely 


iation. It gave them occasion 
to display initiative, to develop organizing 
ability, to learn to speak in public, and to 
meet people who helped them get in touch 
with bigger opportunities. 

Many young people wait for opportunity— 
to knock on the door—but 
they do not go out to meet opportunity on the 
around wondering how they 
in touch with 


almost daring it 
way. They go 
can “influential”’ people; 
ind when they see others no better prepared 
than they 
attribute it 

One of the 


make friends, 


get 


are getting ahead of them they 
to **luc k - 

surest ways to win success is to 
and the way to make friends is 


to be one. The humblest and least important 


person of your acquaintance may be the most 


helpful, the most satisfying, the most loyal. 


Remember the story of the lion and the 
mouse. We have seen it illustrated with 
human beings a thousand times 


But if you possess the right spirit, you will 
not stop for one instant to consider whether 


or not_the friends you make are likely to be in 
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a position to help you Chat cold, calculating 
spirit vitiates friendship: it shows, too, that 
you are not sincere—and, unless you are 
absolutely sincere about friendship, you can 
not possess it. 

In the making of friends you develop the 
quality of radiating sympathy, cheerfulness, 
good will, and, in the act of doing it, you 
broaden your own outlook upon life and 
enhance enormously your own understanding 
and enjoyment of life. From that will come 
a great increase in your capacity to help and 
to influence others 

One of the best ways to begin this plan of 
self-developme nt is to take a deep interest 
in your profession; to help in organizing a 
club or association connected with it, and to 
resolve to make that organization a complete 
success—if only for the purpose of demon- 
strating your own capabilities as an organizer 
Why not take the first steps to-day? We 
shall be glad to aid you with information and 
suggestions if you ask for them. 


Editorial Brevities 

N addition to the Government Savings 

Securities which have gained vogue since 

they were first issued in 1917, the Treasury 
Department will issue, beginning January 
1, 1921, a $1 Treasury Savings Stamp and 
a $25 Treasury Savings Certificate, placing 
the Savings movement definitely on a peace- 
time footing. 

The new securities have been decided on 
at the urgent request of leaders in industry 
and commerce throughout the country to 
make investment easy and attractive to all 
workers. The 25 cent Thrift Stamp, the 
new $1 Treasury Savings Stamp, the $5 
War Savings Stamp, in a 1921 series, and the 
Treasury Certificates in amounts of $25, 
$100 and $1,000 offer investments accom- 
modated to every purse. 

The Saving Habit is a good one to add to 
the New Year's Resolutions that we are 
going to stick to the whole year 1921! 


* > > 


The Exchange Bureau of the Gregg Writer 
has a record of many back numbers avail- 
able in the hands of our readers. If you are 
looking for magazines now out of print to 
complete your files, send your wants to the 
Exchange Bureau and you will be put in 
touch with those listing for sale the issues 
you want. 


* * * 


The United States Civil Service Commis 
sion announces that an examination for book 
keeper will be held January 19 to fill vacancies 
in the Departmental Service at Washington, 


D. C, Entrance salary will be from $1,000 
to $1,200. Law Clerk and Typist exami 
nations will be held January 19, March 23 
and May 4 to fill vacancies in the Bureau 
of Naturalization, Department of Labor, for 
duty in Washington, D. C., or in the field, 
or in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at entrance salaries ranging from $1,400 to 
$1,740 a year. 


Application should be made at once for 
Forms 304 and 2226, stating the title of the 
examination desired. Apply to the Secretary 
of the United States Civil Service Board 
in your city, or to the postmaster, or write 
direct to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. ( 


Did you ever imagine when using your 
pencil that it took a great deal of time, care, 
and skill to make this familiar writing instru- 
ment? We had been rather inclined to take 
our pencils for granted until on looking over 
“Finding your Pencil,’’ an interesting little 
pamphlet received from the Dixon Crucible 
Company, we learned that it takes over fifty- 
three steps in all, extending over a period of 
eight months, to produce each Eldorado pen- 
cil. And since then we have realized that a 
pencil—just a good, old, much abused pencil 

was as deserving of our consideration and 
appreciation as some of the more complicated 

' 


articles we are wont to stand in awe of 


* * * 


The Secretarial College of Boston Uni- 
versity, which opened in 1919, moved 
into its own building on Garrison Street last 
semester. The property and building cost 


~ 


over $300,000. 
vv 
Obituary 


-N THE death of Mr. Wallace E. Barthol- 
omew, at Albany, November 16, the 
commercial teachers and students of 

New York have lost an inspector of unusual 
worth—sane of vision, constructive of thought 
—and a potent force in the extension and de- 
velopment of commercial education. 


Mr. Bartholomew has devoted his entire 
life to the cause of commercial education. 
Through his work in Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Rochester, and Albany, he has made 
a very important contribution to the devel- 
opment of business training in the public and 
private schools. He has been the Specialist 
in Commercial Education for New York State 
Education Department since 1911 


Many of our readers know him also as 
author of two books of bookkeeping exercises. 
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The Typist and Office Work 
; 4 Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Worker 
¢ Conducted by Harold H. Smith, 631 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Fr ™~ The ©. A. T. is the professional organ words or more a minute on the Monthly Speed 
ization of the artists in typewriting Dest No papers rating less than fifty net words 
It is open to all who qualify as superior the minute are to be submitted 
mpaniepeener-~ Tests: The tests for both membership and 
Junior Membership: Membership in “competency’’ appear in this department each 
the Junior division is open to anyone month Tests may be practiced as often as desired, 
who is studying typewriting in a school but only one specimen should be sent in. Each part 
ORDER or by himself who is able to pass the of the membership tests should be typed on a separate 
ARTISTIC Junior test sheet The speed test matter must be written as 
TYPISTS Senior Membership: Membership in a ten-minute test, subject to International Rules, 
the Senior division is open to all typists and accompanied by the timer’s affidavit A test 
whether attending school or not who have reached is good only until the 25th of the month following 
i speed of at least forty words a minute. Senior tests publication 
j must be accompanied by a signed statement that Fees: An examination fee of ten cents must 
the candidate has attained this speec accompany each membership test. No fee is charged 
Competent Typist Certificate: This certificate for speed tests beautiful Certificate is issued 
is issued to anyone who is able to qualify at fifty to all those who pass any of the tests 








\ Solution for Some Common Typing Difficulties 


N CASTING about for a suitable phase 
of typing for this first issue of 1921, 1 have 
had to bear in mind that the message 
must interest two entirely different classes of 
readers—the students who commenced typ- 
ing last fall and those who are just beginning 
their first lessons on the keyboard. 


To the first group typewriting is now becom- 
ing very, very fasciriating. The hard work of 
finding the proper keys is disappearing and 
in its place has come the exhilaration of free- 
dom both mental and muscular. For this 
class we can see a clear course to better and 
better skill, provided, of that its 
members do not let their fingers run away with 
them. Care and caution must be exercised at 
all times, but a very definite effort should be 
directed to developing quantity of output. 
Notice I do not say mere speed alone, because, 
while that is a factor, it is the least important 
factor, perhaps, in increased output. Other 
factors are evenness, constant attention, con- 
physical 


course, 


tinuous writing, consistency, and 
htness. 
To the second class 


somewhat of a mystery—so much is to be 


, typewriting is still 
learned, so many exercises are to be written, 
and so much depends upon the personal atten- 
the teacher. If copies of the 
Writer can be 


tion given by 
last four issues of the Gregg 
obtained from your friends, some assistance 
may be secured by a close study of the points 
we have mentioned for the benefit of beginners. 


SELF-CRITICISM 
In any case, we hope all students and, 
indeed, all office typists, will remember that 


, 7 


the basis of progre in typing skill is self- 
criticism, rextbooks and teachers always 
help, but the best critic is 
the job every instant, guiding every stroke; 
and it is manifest that the only critic capable 
of doing that work efficiently is the typist 
himself. The teacher does not live who can 
check you up on every error, or even on a 


the one who is on 


respectable proportion of the errors you make. 
Your own sense of touch and feeling of accom- 
plishment are superior to the trained eye and 
ear of the teacher in passing judgment on the 
details of your typing technique, provided only 
that you really know exactly what you want 
to do. 

difficulties of 
typing in an orderly way, I have analyzed 
a number of pupils in 


In order to approach the 


the errors made by 
These errors can be 
We will com- 


writing tests. easily 
divided into five main classes. 
pare the cause with the result in each case, 
and then carefully study the The 


exercises accompanying this article have been 


cure. 


arranged according to this same classifica- 


»as to provide some practice 
difficulties described. 


tion of errors, s 
in Overcoming the 


AN IMPORTANT POINT 


While there are times when it is desirable 
to practice a single word or combination with- 
in a given word over and over again, it will 
generally be found better to practice a group 
of words consisting of the word before and the 
word after the one in which the error occurred 
or is likely to occur. Very few errors are 
caused by the operator’s inability to find the 


proper key, or even by the difficulty of the 
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combination within the word itself. Most 
errors which can not be traced directly to a 
attention are caused 


by poor technique in the execution of some 


momentary lapse of 


combination in a word just pre ling the one 
in which the error appears 

This fact has long been known and utilized 
by the speed writers employed by the type- 
writer companies to train for contests and 
In drills of this kind these 
experts aim for as nearly perfect technique 


public exhibitions 
as possible, keeping their hands close to the 
keyboard, striking a direct, positive blow in 
the middle of each key and confining the mo- 
tion as much as possible to the fingers, with 
practically no motion of any kind above the 
wrists. 
DIFFICULTY NO. 1 
SLURRING COMBINATIONS WRITTEN WITH THI 
FINGERS OF ONE HAND 

Result.—Clashing and catching of typebars 
in the basket; double printing or repetition 
of the first of the two keys slurred; piling 
up of the letter following the slurred keys on 
top of the last letter of the slurred pair; or 
failure to print the second of the two slurred 
letters. 

Cure.—Strive to lift the 
and hand, sharply after each blow. 
“climb” from one key to the next. 


fingers, or fingers 
Do not 


DIFFICULTY NO. 2 
COMBINATIONS WRITTEN 
Botu HANDS 


SLURRING WITH 


Result.—Failure to space between words, 
if the slurred combination is at the end of a 
word or consists of the last letter of one word 


ind the first letter of the next; clashing and 
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catching of typebars in the basket; piled let 
ters; a breaking of the rhythm, which usuall 
causes some kind of an error soon after. 

Cure.—Lift each finger sharply following 
every blow, and make certain you time your 
v each other instea 
Make your 
particular pain 
to read your copy with greater attention t 


the individual letters in each word. 


strokes so that they 
of coming at the same time. 


fingering positive lake 


DIFFICULTY NO. 3 
STRIKING THE OUTER OR INNER KEYS WITH A 
SIDE TWIST OF THE HAND 
Result. 


tion of it, out of position for the next stroke 


Throws the entire hand, or a por- 


induces hesitation and nearly always one or 
more errors, especially if the succeeding stroke 
requires the use of one or more of the fingers 
thus lifted out of correct striking position 
may cause an error on the key struck with 
this side motion or on the very next letter 
regardless of hand used, because of the irregu- 
lar nature of the stroke and the ‘‘conscious”’ 
feeling created by making it. 

Cure.—Hold the hands as nearly level as 
possible. Strike a straight dewnward blow 
and do not permit the hand to turn sideways 
when striking with the small or index fingers. 
Emphasize the finger action and try to make 
the fingers more independent of each other 
and of the hand itself. Move 


reé quired 


oniy the finger 


-sympathetic movements of other 
fingers should be avoided as much as possible 
Do not be afraid of using the body of the hand 
to assist the weaker third and fourth fingers 
in striking a positive, get-away blow. Pivot 
from the wrist forward, not from the elbow or: 


shoulder To he continued next month 


Corrective Drills 


[Before practicing these correciive drills, study 


the discussion of each “di ficulty”’ 


carejuuy 


Difficulty No. 1 


we were on a mountain 
fire which would destroy 


though your mind grew 
in a couple of hours 


Difficulty No. 2 


with it the last man 
turned off on what 
and though he live 


getting out logs and 
that is just like him 
all the morning we 


Difficulty No. 3 


that out-of-the-way place 
plenty of poles and oily 
snugly away in swathes 
away in our baskets 

a little wet more or 


no doubt he wants my 
truth but he may 

they saw hypo lying 
finished eating it 
mist and fog in which 
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\laterial for O. A. T. Tests 
(Gs i until February 25, 1921 


Junior Test 


( t he I wing rtick su \ vy 1 
riate t tle 
x t ¢ r I t . \ s | 
ys r i it was ca the 1 t 
iS i i t isto i t 
gt t of ( tmas Carols at that I 
t t {f the year wu < ed by t uglier 
Hog t k i Able 
~ " was ft st 
r of t D D us t ( ] 
t S f 4 r 
7 ‘ 
H i 
Tre Ly 
r $ f N Year's I tur 
T. 2's y Night In Mert ( 
x : the rvants t ivered r 
st t var i | ows, a r 
it iguin wi a Lat address 
I serval the ” es of w t was | 
Methodist Wat Night and ¢t ringing of t 
r out and ¢t New Year i ire our present A ri : 
st s for New Year's Eve, and n t g 
tinue! It . ‘ who has ever att led these beauti 
f idnight ser es or heard those bells—equa S nn 
i I 8 ¢ r j eso Ww i iffere Edward 
M. Deems 


Senior Test 


1. Make an exact copy of the following ar- 


WORD CHECK 

















rhe historical derivation of the word “check” is an inter 
sting example of how a con 1 term has i 1 its 
present meaning It comes originally from Persia nd is 
associated with the game of chess 4 shah is a Persian 
king, and centuries ago t word, or somet g like it, was 
used to designate an attack upon the king in chess. 1 r 
the influence of the mediaeval Latinist, the wor le t 
a cu s change to accus’’ and later passed i 
Frem as ““esche r “escha Fr the Fre it is 
but a step through the Norman tong into Eng 
eck r “che < 
was ished, t g ol l 
a torr la nove in a gan I ss 
r of s ething in progrs and 
to designate a thing whi | 
hing else, and so came to mean a tok 
early days of drawn notes” or drafts 
stub in the book was called a check 
g of the nineteenth centur the word 
became s s with draft, and some forty irs ) 
was established as the statutory definition for a “bi 
exchange, dra a banker pa ib Oo ] ian 
?, Condense these significant facts into 


the smallest possible space consistent with 












clear and effective presentation: 

Hardwood out show some slight 
Demand has softened, a | esa ecli g 
Calls for phe graphs and automobiles not so freq 
Inquiries tor stock numerous, bu rders scarce \e 
Pine output large, but monthly total is droppir Dems 
continues flat, although fancy flox gs, timbe nd r 
road ties firm. North Carolina Pi declining slowly 
marked drops noted as yet Edge Box very firm. De 
mand for West Coast stocks low, prices tinuing t 


1 lool ; 


soften. General lull in market due chiefly to tight m« 
car shortage. and recent high prices. 

Building permits for April, 1920, have num! 
in New ‘ork d 521 in Chicago I 





record of 3,268 in the former place and 705 in t utter; 





yhia's record for the same month in 1919 
and 1,975 this year; Detroit, Boston, and Cleve 
showed 2,016, 550, and 1,274 last year and 2,867, 574 : 


ladel; was 1,381 
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I ‘. L. M r pr j 
: ! ing M 15, 1920 
» be I l i ta Pr “ 
resx r Db Ve vy P Nort 
Carolina Pine, ¢ ( 124, 150, and 35 being the 
average |} r I the first three items 
(no average of reports for Oak and G - Footage 
349 663 308 O87 25.460, 91,000 and 52,950 teet (Orders, 
reported er the sa issifications, for Douglas Fir 
Yellow Pine, North ¢ a Pine, Oak and Gum, from 
the same number of mills, s wed a footage of 252,297 
239,939, 21,090, 170,000, a ),000 feet respectivels 

The receipts and shi ents f lumber for Chicag 
reported by the Chicago Board of Trade for the four weeks 


é ding Mav 29. 1920, were, 182,911,000 board feet received 
and &7.572.000 shi m ‘ e last years receipts tor the 
ame period were 145 339,000 board feet { which 59,464,- 


OOO were si 


\ One of rea " ‘ ta ated this information f 
June fl ' ed at Was uton, LD. ( 
His ta a : ipied x s, and was reproduced exact 
he arranged it Making ta at s from general reports is {re 
y requ i " “a siness 
O. A. T. Club Prize 
° ‘ ° ub rizZes 
Gold Pin 
Elmer Gourley, High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa 
. ys 
Silver Pin 
Thelma Diemer, Kar Wesleyan (¢ ege of Commerce, 
Salina, Kans 
Rheta Evans, Bli Cc g ( bu .) 
Florence Hubbs, The Kansas Wesleyan College of Com 


merce, Salina, Kans 


Alice Heiser, Bliss Col Columbus, Ohio 


Bronze Pin 
Emily H. Bogert, Intermediate Scl , Englewood, N. J 
Merle Ward, Nordstrum Hi School, Detroit, Mich 
Catherine Sterken, Waupun City Schools, Waupun, Wis 








Verna Fry, High S 1, Shenandoah, lowa 

Helen V. A. Gedw Batavia, Ill 

Clara Newfelder, A mption High Sct 1, Evansville, Ind 

Helen Hans Colt Memorial High School, Bristol, R. I 

Glad ward, Brown's Bu ss College. Jacksonville 

A Ladurantaye, St. Joseph School, Bay City Mich 
Honorable Mention 

Frances Parks, Hannibal, Mo 

Gussie | er, Har bal, M 

I iB tt, Central High & D M 


C. T. News 
r will be of interest to you typists start- 
ing out to practice fora C. T. Certificate 
- that two of the Underwood experts have 
awarded Honorable Mention for 


just been 


1 

their specimens, and it indicates the value 
attac hing tot 
Many of our readers will remember Miss 
Lewis as winner of the Chicago Circle Type- 
Championship in 1919. Mr. Neu- 

nehaus distinguished himself by winning the 
Novice Championship at the New York City 


writing 


Business Show last October. 


Teachers are not adhering to the rules 


governing C. TIT. Contest papers On each 


individual specimen submitted for the C, T. 
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. . . . . , ry? ° bd 
Certificate which is also to be entered in C. T. Honorable Mention Winners 
the School Contest, must be written: ‘En- Anna Gribosce, Miami-Jacobs Business College, Dayt: 
tered in Contest.’’ Failure to do this will Ohio (722 net words; four errors 

7 . ° > se} . nder writer Comnar New York 
prevent the specimens being properly credited, Ruth Lewis, Underwood Typewriter Com wy Som 
nd the school will lose standing f h sucl SS en ene 
q Ss oO se ( g sac - ’ . 
in e scn wi € in ing or each sucn Arthur Neuenhaus. 1 lerwood Typewriter Compary 
oversight. Mark your specimens properly New York City (715 net words; four errors) 


January Typewriting Speed Test 


(Good until February 25, 1921) 


LASKA is the Ugly Duckling in the fairy story of national growth. It has 

been settled by white people since 1784, and has belonged to the United 

States for nearly fifty-three years, yet the average American still thinks 
of it as a barren region of no considerable extent, and of little value except for the 
seals that frequent its outlying islands and the gold that lies in its frozen and almost 
inaccessible mountains. 

The thousands who in late years toiled over the passes went with one aim— 
to exploit the land for gold, and, having gained it, to depart. They were blind to 
all else. But a few remained, and gradually a conception of the possibilities of 
Alaska came to them. 

In truth, Alaska has a character unlike that of any other country in the world. 
From the very beginning of its development—it is now scarcely more than a decade 
since it began—the country has been the source of constant surprise and wonder. 
Every estimation of its varied wealth and resources that one day has attributed to 
it has been surpassed in actual accomplishment the next. We are no longer sur- 
prised at the discovery of new resources; we expect them. 

That the size and importance of the territory may be fully appreciated, one 
needs only to know that it is as large as Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, England, Ireland, Scotland, and two-thirds of the German 
Empire before the close of the Great War. It covers exactly the same parallels 
of latitude that these countries cover, possesses the same climate, and much the 
same wealth in forests and tillable soil, with a vastly greater wealth in fisheries, 
furs, and animal life, and more coal, oil, gold, copper, and other precious metals 
and minerals. Its harbors on the Pacific are free from ice the entire year, and the 
actual coast line of the mainland and islands has a length of twenty-five thousand 
miles, or four times that of the United States. 

In judging the climate of Alaska, there are numerous other elements to be 
reckoned with besides its distance from the equator. Its extent of latitude and 
coast line, and the warming influence of the Japan Current have combined to give 
it almost as much climatic variety as California claims to possess. Even that 
tenth part of the territory that slopes from the summits of the Endicott and Baird 
ranges to the coast of the Arctic possesses an abundance of plant and animal life 
Timber is plentiful along the streams and on the lower hills, and spruce trees 
three feet in diameter are numerous. Even in midwinter great herds of mountain 
sheep and caribou roam through the country. There is a great variety of furred 
animals, and I have seen ptarmagin in flocks of thousands. 

Alaska has 30,000,000 aeres of magnificent forests—forests that would cover the 
whole area of New York State; it has 20,000,000 acres of superior wood-pulp 
timber; it has magnificent spruces, a wonderful yellow cedar that grows to enormous 
size and is more valuable than mahogany; it has a great wealth of hemlock, birch, 
and the Alaska spruce that is destined to furnish the future paper supply of America. 

In the wealth of its wild animals Alaska far surpasses any other country on 
the globe; the value of its marine animal life has a like preéminence. Since its 
acquisition by the United States they have yielded furs, skins, ivory, whalebone, 
fish meats, and other products, wealth a hundred times greater than the purchase 
price.(573)—From The Natural Resources of Alaska, by Andrew J. Stone, in 
October Century. 
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The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department 
ter difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world 


] (he Shorthand Reporter- 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 


Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, 111. 


If you have learned of a 
If you encoun 


lo Give means to Receive. 





Why Reporting: Requires Consummate Shorthand Skill 


ANY people, and often those very 
people who employ shorthand re- 
A porting service, do not have the least 


idea of the training necessary to do shorthand 
reporting. It is also true that 
raphers and reporters do not appreciate their 


many stenog- 


profession because they have never compared 
the difficulty of writing shorthand at a high 
rate of speed with the difficulty of doing some 


other line of work for which equal pay is 
received. 
One of the committees of the National 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association has devot- 
eda good deal of its time to the project of 
reducing the writing of any word in shorthand 
to one stroke. They have made some prog- 
ress, particularly with reference to testimony, 
where the words on the average are shorter 
and of more occurrence than in 
general matter like a speech. No doubt this 
same committee would consider two or two 
and a half shorthand strokes to the word on 
or at least not 
That being 


common 


general matter a fair average, 
in excessive number of strokes. 
the case, have you ever stopped to figure the 
number of strokes a reporter must write in a 
day's work? 
OVER A HUNDRED THOUSAND 
STROKES A DAY 

If you want to try it out, the next time you 
have occasion to report a speec h just count 
the number of strokes it is necessary for you 
to write. Let us take an example. 
you are reporting a convention where the 


Suppose 


sessions are of two and one-half hours’ dura- 
tion in the and one-half 
hours’ in the afternoon. 
rate of speaking for a particular day is 150 
In order to make a full re- 
port of the proceedings at two and one-half 
strokes per word it would mean that you 
would write 112,500 strokes in the course of 
How monotonous and exhausting 
it would be yourself the task of 
writing the figure “1"’ for instance, 112,500 
times in a day! You might grow lax and 
write the figures very carelessly before you 
reached the 100,000 mark. But not so with 


morning and two 


Suppose the average 


words a minute. 


the day. 
to assign 


accurate 
112,500 


You will not have an 
99.44 per cent of the 
strokes are correct strokes. 


AND THEN THE TRANSCRIPT 

That is only one part of the problem. This 
does not represent a day’s work so much out 
of the ordinary that it would be looked 
upon as some outstanding achievement in a 
reporter's experience. It would be an ordi- 
nary day’s work. Is it not a fact that many 
times it is necessary to write for six or seven 
or nine hours in a day instead of five? Then 
your strokes would be that much more 
numerous and the volume of effort that much 
greater. After a day’s work of this kind 
wouldn't it be fine to go home and rest and 
figure that in a week or two you could tran- 
scribe your notes, turnin your transcript and 
get the money upon delivery? That isn’t 
the way it is done, however; and the small 
rates charged for reporting would not justify 
any such action. That same evening, as is 
often the case, you will have to dictate these 
notes, and the transcript must be delivered 
the next day or the day after. Perhaps the 
next day you will have to do the same thing 
over 


shorthand. 


report unless 


again. 

A RECORD HOUR’S TAKE 

If the volume of work represented in the 
recording of a day’s proceedings is too great 
to make an accurate impression upon your 
mind of just what that volume means, you 
might take some particular hour’s work and 
figure the number of strokes you write. In 
more than twelve years’ experience in report- 
ing there is one particular hour’s work that 
stands out as the most difficult piece of re- 
porting I ever did. On the basis of figuring 
suggested(two and one-half strokes per word), 
in that hour I wrote 33,450 strokes. You can 
take some hour's work in your experience and 
make a similar calculation. 

EFFORT BOTH MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL 

Does not work of this kind represent the 
expenditure of effort at an extraordinary rate? 
Is there anything simple about the number of 
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THI 


ion that ire ft 

If it were to write the same stroke 
it would be comparatively 
sy, so far as the mental effort is concerned, 
requires a special action of 
mind No 
just to fill in as 
in certain classes of work where the 


structure Is the 


it every outline 


he conscious or subsconscious 


ne can be used might 


( | nie 
itstanding important 


hing and where the detail is comparatively 





the outstanding features 
be right 


nportant But 


must be right and the detail must 
efore the reporter’s work is well done. 


The operation might still seem possible of 


complishment with the expenditure of 
son ible effort and alter « onsiderable 


but that there are numerous other factors 


train- 


volved which make the work more difficult 


in the mere volume of effort. The reporter 


} 


ist comprehend the meaning of everything 


As it comes to him there are no 
commas, s¢ or punctuation marks 
iny kin 1. The re are 


ragraphs Or he idings. 


is said. 
mi-colons, 
no capital letters, 
rhere is no limit to 
the vocabulary and no notice, ordinarily, 
to the stenographer of the kind of vocabulary 
that The 
sually are by people thoroughly accustomed 


to the particular line of work in which they are 


is going to be used. utterances 


he remarks are directed to people 
with the matter. 
[here is no particular emphasis on special 


engaged. 
equaily familiar subject 
or technical terms, and the obligation on the 
reporter to recognize these special and techni- 

il terms adds no little difficulty to his work 


n making the 112,500 strokes 
We have ‘ illed attention to the mental 
ffort involved in selecting the particular 


outline for a word. It is not only necessary 
to select the 
iccurate transcript may be made, but # ts 
h quickly 


correct outline in order that an 





necessary to make that selection very y. 
lo illustrate the difficulty and sometimes the 
confusion of trying to do quickly a thing which 
you know perfectly well how to do, I will men- 
tion an incident that will illustrate the point 
You know how it rains during the rainy season 
to take 
some- 


or in the springtime. It is necessary 


voir umbrella almost every day. 


times you are caught in an unexpected shower 
ind it seems to take you five minutes to get 
our umbrella opened to shelter you from th 


la is somet! 


rain. Opening an umbrell hing every 
one feels he knows how to do, and yet to do 
that simple act quickly causes contusion and 


apparently delay In shorthand 


writing this experience occurs over and over 


unnecessary 


again, of having to do very quickly something 
] 


which you know perfectly well how to do 


RESPONSIBILITY HEAVY 


Now, in court reporting, the number ol 


strokes per word is less but the number of 


WRITE 
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words per minute is more Hence the prob 
ibilities are that the reporter would write 


When 


property 


no less than 100,000 strokes in a day 


you consider that life, liberty and 
are at stake 
stand or fall 


transcript of any single question or 


ind the ruling of the court may 


upon the correctness of the 
inswer, 
you can estimate the responsibility involved 


f 


these more than 100,- 


in making every one 
000 strokes. 

“‘WORTHY OF HIS HIRE”’’ 

rhe words writes from day to 

day no man has the mental caliber to speak 

could 

losing his 


a reporter 


extemporaneously, and no man read 
them from manuscript without 
voice. It is only by different speakers taking 
their respective parts in the play of the re 
porter ’s life that it is possible to have furnished 
to him the volume of words he writes. 


If this information were presented to those 
who employ reporters it would be enlighten- 
ing and it would help to maintain reasonable 
reporting 


standards of remuneration for 


service. There are few people who appreci- 
ate the volume 


involved in reporting, to say 


of mental and physical effort 
nothing of the 
with the execution 


The frame of mind 


responsibility connected 
of each shorthand form 


of the average person is that practically the 
same marks or signs are used for hundreds of 
words and that it is a sort of guess work or 
memory work on the part of the reporter 
that enables him to make a transcript. Since 
the general average of people who employ 
reporters do not appreciate these elements or 


requirements of our work, it is our reasonabl 


part to enlighten them, and when they are so 
enlightened our respect and prestige will 
be increased. 

Tests of an Educated Man 

IX traits distinguish an educated man 


uneducated one, according to 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University speaking at the first 
held last 


said Dr 


irom an 


university assembly term 


“ I he 


first trait, Butler, ‘‘is 


correctness and precision in the use of the 
mother tongue, gained only by association 
with good English Che second is noted by 


! tle 


those refined and ge manners which are 


the expression of fixed habits of thought and 
conduct.” 
Sound standards of feeling and apprecia 
: ' 


tion he ranked third in the list, with the power 


next and the power of growth 


to do efficiently, without 


of reflection 
fifth. The ability 
nervous agitation, which he found rarest of the 
six, was Dr. Butler's last test of educated man. 
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Minds That Go Stale 


$y H. Addington Bruce 
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How to Write a Better Letter 


as By J. E 

CERTAIN salesmanager who has 

L been successful in writing the right 
L & kind of letters to his salesmen keeps 
recent photograph of each salesman on 


in his office. Filed along with the photo- 
iph is also all the data in regard to that 
lesman that is needed to understand him 
ly. When the salesmanager dictates a 
ter he places the picture of the salesman 
whom the letter is addressed before him 
his desk and simply talks to the picture 
exactly the same manner that he would 
k to the salesman himself if he were pres- 

His salesmen like to get letters of this 
iracter They are encouraging and they 
to get 


re helpful. They make it easier 


warm and full of life, 


nd read as though there was some soul be- 


isiness They are 


nd them. 


The great trouble with most letters is that 
hey are not at all like the way the writer 
vould talk if he was talking instead of writing. 
We have changed our fashions in dress. We 
have discarded the wig and the velvet knicker- 
Dor kers. We have ce ised to depend upon 
horseback riding as the most satisfactory 
form of rapid transit. We have discarded 
the quill pen and parchment and papyrus, 
ut we still continue, to an exceeding great 
extent, to follow the fashions in letter writing 
that existed in the days when these other 
things were in fashion. The form and con- 
tent of our letters is inclined to be much the 
same as it was in the old feudal days, in 


e fact that they are written on 


spite of tl 
the typewriter. 


1 
} 
i 


To this day t 
their letters as formally as letters were written 


1ere are people who will write 


when most of them were addressed to royal 
personages. It is this formalism that takes 
the life out of letters. If we used the same 
sort of language in everyday conversation, 
we should be considered decidedly 
to say the least. All this merely goes to show 
how long a habit can exist and how it can be 


queer, 


passed on from generation to generation 
This is the reason that so few people can write 
a really good letter only when they forget 
that they are writing a letter and imagine 
that they are really /alking to the person to 
whom the letter is addressed. 


A letter is not unlike a telephone conversa- 
tion. It merely lacks the inflections of the 
voice. Anything that a person would not 
say in the same way over the telephone might 
better be left out of the letter. That is, don’t 
make the letter more formal than you would 
a telephone conversation. If one would say 


over the telephone in an _ expressionless, 


Sullard 


droning voice, “‘Your's of the 15th inst. re- 
ceived and contents noted, in repiy we beg 
to state, et« a then, of course, the letter will 


be very expressive of that person, and from 
his point of view it will be a good letter 


There are two good ways of finding out 
just how letters do sound. One is to dictate 
them to a dictating machine and save a 
cvlinder for a few weeks so that the letter 
will be forgotten, and then listen to it, at the 
same time trying to imagine the effect on 
the other fellow if you talked that letter to 
him instead of writing it to him. The other 
is to have some one telephone you a letter 
that was written some time ago, and imagine 
that the letter is an actual conversation. 
Courtesy and politeness are fine things. 
We could not get along without them in 
i t necessary, however, to 
It is not 
a legal 


business. It is no 
be formal in order to be courteous. 

necessary to make a letter resemble 
document in order to avoid offending the 
person to whom it is written. Of the letters 
we receive, we like best those that are cordial 
and informal, those that carry with them the 


good fellowship and sincerity of the writer. 


It is not the length of the letter that counts, 
it is not the English used in it that counts, 
it is not the length of the sentences or the 
kind of words that are used that counts, 
so much as it is whether or not the letter 
conveys the personality of the writer. We 
should not expect the same sort of letter from 
a professor of Greek or Latin in some old 
and aristocratic colle ge as we should from 
some famous comedian. If the _ professor 
tried to write a letter such as might be ex- 
pected from the should be 
disappointed, and if the comedian tried to 
write the sort of letter that we should expect 


comedian we 


from the professor, it would not make any 
difference how serious the comedian might 
be, he could not persuade us that he was 
not trying to be funny. 


This merely goes to show how dangerous 


hing but our own selves in 


it is to be anyt g 


our letter writing here are some who go 


so far in this respect that they leave off the 


“dear sirs’’ and the “‘yours trulys” from the 


letters that they write They simply pitch 
right in, say what they want to say, say it 
in exactly the same way that they would say 
it if they were face to face, and when they 
are through stop in the same way that they 


] 


would if the letter was a face-to-face con- 


versation. 


Though this is somewhat of a radical de- 
parture, such letters are usually far more ef- 
fective than letters a great deal more formal 
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would — be They lllustrate the fact that 


letters can be made L met 


m ol carrying 
the personality of the writer 

One thi that most ot 1 cannot endure 
when we hear a pe! 1 talk is to have him 
use a lot of words but not come to the point 


We want him to get right down to the meat 


of the matter without any waste of time. It 
is tor this reason that no more words than 
are necessary should be used in letters. There 


is no reason why we should use three words 


in a letter to « xpress a thought that we would 
express with a single word in conversation 


There is no reason why we should use a word 


of five syllables in a letter when we would 


, 
use one of two syllables in conversation. 


h 


This doesn’t mean that we should use suc 
poor English in our letters as we use in our 
conversation. It does mean that we should 
use the English in our letters that we would 
use in our daily conversation if we used just 
a little more care in talking. It means that 
we should not use words of foreign origin 
when good old Anglo-Saxon words will ex- 
press the meaning as well and probably a 
great deal better. In other words, it means 
that we should be ourselves in our letters 
and not try to appear something entirely 
different from what we really are. 


©oO° 
Stenographers’ Epigrams— 
a XPERIENCE de ve lops 
never makes one 


4 A small salary with a satisfied em 


ployer is better than a big salary and a lost 


ste nographe r 


job. 

Better be known as the stenographe r who 
occasionally gets stuck in reading his notes 
than one who makes ‘“‘fool’’ transcriptions. 

The one who learns shorthand in two 
months generally takes a two-years’ post- 
graduate course at the expense of his em- 
ployers. 

The stenographer careless in little things 
generally falls down in the big one. 

Knowing shorthand without knowing spell- 
ing and punctuation is like knowing how to 
sing without having a voice. 

Articles, prepositions, and conjunctions 
are little words, but the use of the wrong 
one in transcription is often a big blunder. 

Many documents are improved by r 
writing them, but the rewritten word in a 
transcription is never an improvement overt 
the correct one the first time 

A fair stenographer who listens attentively 
is generally more satisfactory than a fine 
stenographer who is inattentive 

[The one who saves two minutes in writing 
1 letter at the expense of twelve minutes in 
rewriting it is on the rapid road to oblivion. 


The rapid stenographer who cannot read 


his notes 1s like il ne itor pivile it 


RA SOLNE 


Keen hearing ‘ i Satistactol 


Have a Heart! 


Gregory L. Oliver 
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The ‘Twelfth International Shorthand Congress 


Held at Strasbourg, August 10-15, 1920 


In the June issue we printed announcements and programs of the twelfth meeling of the Inlernalional Shorthand Con 
gress. From ‘La Revue du Bureau,” Paris (Albert J Navarre, edilor), we oblain the following information 
about the proceedings of the Congress 


IGH1I outside ol France 
sent One or more representatives to the 
meeting: England, Belgium, Denmark, 

Spain, Italy, the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 

burg, Sweden, and Switzerland. The con- 

vention was a success in every way, and the 
work of its President, M. Buisson, did much 
to bring about this result. All who attended 
will cherish the fond memory of the cordial 
reception which was given them at the Hétel 
de Ville. 
seven different conferences. Outside of those 
which were presided over by the Minister of 

Labor, M. Jourdain, and President Buisson, 

four of the large sections were presided over as 


countries 


The delegates held no less than 


follows: 
The History and Theory of Shorthand, by M. Henri 
Molina 
The Teaching of Shorthand, by M. Hubert Bruck 
Parliamentary and Court Shorthand, by M. Wuylsteke 
Commercial Shorthand and Typewriting, by M. Morf 


SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATIONS 
ADVOCATED 


At the conference on the theory of short- 
hand, M. Estcup asked the Congress to make, 
as an order of the day, an investigation of the 
number of graphic signs which the hand can 
trace without a mental effort during a specified 
time. When a system of shorthand has re- 
duced the number of its signs in such a way 
that it becomes an automatic effort, one may 
say that it is useless to simplify the out- 
line, and the reduction of the number of signs 
either is difficult for the reader or requires an 
increased effort on the part of the learner. 
To this investigation may be added data 
about the oratorical speed in the different 
languages. Parliament, lawyers, and popular 
assemblies can, in a measure, decide upon the 


standard of speed. 


INTERNATIONAL INVESTIGATION 
OF INSTRUCTION 


It is hardly necessary to say that the con- 
vention where skilled writers of many differ- 
ent systems were assembled did not have to 
know the details of various systems. It is 
sufficient to state the results and, in certain 
cases, to mention a general feature of perfec- 
tion which each system may be able to attain. 

The conference decided to begin in each 
country an inquiry into the state of in- 
struction in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
This inquiry has already been started in many 
countries. The United States has taught 
shorthand for more than thirty years, and 
still continues the subject, both in public and 


private instruction In many of the coun- 
tries the results obtained by a study of the 
methods of instruction are important, espe- 
cially those of public instruction. 


FEES FOR PROFESSIONAL 
REPORTING 


A long and keen debate was engaged in 
over the question of the fees which could 
be asked by professional stenographers for 
court work, conventions, and other meetings. 
M. Boell thought it necessary to ask that a 
price be determined on the basis of the time 
spent, more than a fee for the transcription 
by the page and the number of carbon copies 
required. Several delegates suggested various 
prices in different countries. In America 
they charge about $2 an hour, 25c the page 
of 100 words, 10c for a carbon, and 5c for 
each extra carbon. This represents, on an 
average, $20 a day. 

Two plans were laid out by the Congress. 
one for a marked increase in the actual 
charges which do not now permit professionals 
to earn a livelihood from the work. This 
opinion was expressed very plainly in their 
behalf by M. Eber. 

Others considered it necessary to increase 
the charges gradually so that the regular 
clientele will not find it necessary to employ 
the services of unprofessional stenographers. 
This last opinion was upheld more especially 
by M. Hautefeuille and M. Marin. 

Without specifying the amount—as it 
always varies—the Congress went on record 
as believing that the charges of professional 
workers were very near the actual cost of 
living. This long, interesting debate resulted 
in fixing the actual charges from two to three 
times what they were formerly. The dis- 
count on a bill varies in the different coun- 
tries. 


WOMEN IN THE CONGRESS 


A vote was taken confirming the vote of 
the preceding demanding that 
women be admitted on an equal basis with 
men at all the official meetings. 

Feminism was the first topic; and a great 
deal of feeling was displayed in the discussion. 
The opponents were not many, but they were 
bitter, and opposed all the arguments in 
favor of the recognition of women. Finally a 
vote was taken; two parliamentary stenog- 
raphers, M. Lenglet (France) and M. Elfner 
(Sweden), tried to make it understood that 
they voted most emphatically against the 


Congress 
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proposition The great majority were ob \fter a description of the various excursio 
viously in favor of the proposition, but there that took place in the part of Alsace in whi 
were several timid absentees The motion Strasbourg is located, as well as the excur 
was carried. sions about the city, the report gave thx 


STANDARDIZATION OF KEYBOARD 


The Congress, above everything else, was a 
Shorthand Congress. 
found much 
We merely mention the fact without going into 
details, and state that the communications of 
M. Duclaux of Montpelier relative to the 
standardization of the keyboard was 


Typewriting questions 


difficulty in getting a hearing 


iccorded 


a warm reception 


ITEMS OF NEWS 
A plan of M. 


made in typewriting, was laid over to another 
further 
of M. 


shorthand 


Persiaux, on the progress 
consideration. 

Hautefeuille on certain 
listened to 
The Congress decided to give 
place in the report of the 


meeting for 

The report 
applications ot 
with interest. 
it an important 
meeting. 

There was also a very scholarly report by 
M. Griffon on the theory of the systems of 
abbreviations. 

On motion of M. Depoin,a vote was adopted 
that stenography be taught in the technical 
schools to all pupils who hope to enter office 
employment. 

M. Theibault 
M. Maugeis regarding the work of the asso- 
ciation of stenographers using several lan- 


was 


presented a memorial from 


guages. 

A vote was taken in favor of the organiza- 
tion of an employment bureau of professional 
commercial stenographers. 

The late hour does not permit us to give 
the discussion that took place among the 
delegates of the Esperantists. 


APPRECIATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE PRESIDENT 


Shortly before the close of the Congress, a 
Swiss delegate, in the name of his foreign 
colleagues, presented a painting to M. Geor ges 
Buisson and congratulated him on the success 
of the organization of the 
which he had presided with so much ability. 
The French delegates presented a 
of Alsatian art to M. Buisson. 

MM. Boell and Delgueil, in the name of the 
this 


Congress over 


pit ce 


delegates, recalled that it was in city 
forty years ago that the president of the 
international committee had taken the first 
step for a bilingual parliament. 

M. Georges very much 
thanked his comrades for their 
and kindness. Then followed good-byes and 
au revoirs. 

From L’Eloile 


Suisson, moved, 


sympathy 


Stenographique de France, 


we obtain additional news of the Congress. 


following information 


INTERNATIONAL SHORTHAND 
ACADEMY 


A new committee called the 
Committee of Shorthand, which is in reality 
an International Academy, was 
Paris, with M. 
president, M. Depoin, secretary-general, and 
M. Navarre, the assistant here 


eight one tor 


International 


organized 
and has its seat at Buisson as 
secretary. 
vice presidents, 
The large countries 
each, and the _ small 
to take note of all the 
Especially to be mentioned 
Maugeis de 


ire, be sides, 
each nation represented 
have ten delegates 
six. It is impossibk 
reports presented 
discussion raised by M. 


is a 
Bourguesdon. This discussion covered what 
the other report gives with regard to the 
charges made by stenographers for their 
work, 


Toward the end of the convention several 


stenographers manifested a desire not to 


talk in an 


on questions 


International Shorthand Congress 
typewriting and 


there 


reg irding 


this subject simply 
against such 


Esperanto. On 


would have been a protest 


a discussion in an International Congress at 


which it would be advisable for parliamen 


tary stenographers to participate. Several 
to be 


shorthand 


showed themselves not at all in accord 


with the l 


consideration of exclu- 
sively, nor 


even with the question of the 


instruction in the subject in the countries 
represt nted. 


One was astonished, also, to see delegates 


entering a protest because some tried to take 
a vote on the standards of the key board for 
In spite of all this, the 


tion was extremely interesting from the stand 


typewriting. conven- 


her as well as from the 


viewpoint of the lay de legates. 


point of the stenograp 
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Some More 100% Clubs 
Season 1920-21 


elie 100% subscription clubs will be crediied from 
month as reported this year instead of being held over 


end of the season as in the past 


NEW JERSEY (Continued) 
V. Robbins, Middletown Township High School, 
Leonardo 
e Larison, Senior High School, Red Bank 


rances L. Saunders, Ridgewood High School, Ridgewood 
Coman, New Jersey State Normal School, Tren- 


Markham, Verona High School, Verona 


NEW MEXICO 
atrice Cooper, Alamogordo High School, Alamogordo 
ernice Fry, Clovis High School, Clovis 


Mary Jane Sullivan, St. Francis Xavier's School, Brook 
melia E. Lehmar The Business Secretarial School of 


the Young Women's Christian Association, Buffalo 
Ruth E. Gloor, High School, Canajoharie 


Alice F. Dodge, Irvington High Sche Irvingtor 
Lucy Townley, Ithaca High School, Ithaca 
\. Nanna Thompson, High School, Massena 


Susan R. Harrison, Ossining High School, Ossining 

Miss Haleyon D. La Point, St. Regis Falls High Schoo 
St. Regis Falls 

Ellen M. Francis, Spring Valley High School, Spring 


Valley 
M. F. Bellows, Washington Irving High Scho« Tarr: 
tow 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Kathryn E. Smith, High School, Park River 


OHIO 


Mildred Rice, High School, Berea 

Augusta Scheiderer Theodore Roosevelt Intermediate 
School, Columbus 

Freda M Reitman, Girard High School, Girar 


Rosella Highland, Lancaster High School, | aster 
Mrs. Ethel Foster, Community High School, Norwalk 
Sister Mary John, Holy Redeemer Acader I tsmout 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acader Toledo 
Lillian Lassey. Rayen School, Youngstown 


OKLAHOMA 


1 


Nathan Bartlett, Alva High School, Alva 
Gladys E. Asher, Drumright High School, Drumri 


OREGON 


Pearl Edwards, McMinnville High School, McMinnvi 
Edith M. Bugger, The Dalles High School, The Da 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sisters of St. Agnes, Altoona 

Violet M. Donahue Ambler Borough Publi Schools 
Ambler 

Daisy Hanna, Connellsville High School, Conne!!svil! 

Rosa Lena Kunkle, Glassport High Schoo!, Glassport 

Sisters of St. Francis, Sacred Heart Convent, Johnstowr 


William L. Einolf, Nazareth High Schoo!, Nazaret! 
Sister M. Leontia, St. Aloysius School, Pottstown 
Bertha A. Holderman, High School, Shenandoah 
Enid Kyles, Union City High School, Union City 


PORTO RICO 


Elaina Graves, Mayaguez High School, Mayaguez 
A. Muniz Souffront, Ponce High School, Ponce 


RHODE ISLAND 


Lillian M. Philpot, Burrilville High School, Pascoag 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Alda E. Colgate, High School, Belle Fourche 
Mildred Kies, Huron College, Huron 

Ruth Olson, Lead High School, Lead 
Dorliska C. Crandall, Pierre High School, Pierre 
Allie G. Harvey, Yankton College, Yankton 





TEXAS 


Mrs. T. E. Cullen, Cullen School, Cleburne 
Fanny E. Pickles, El Paso High School, El Paso 


UTAH 


Mary A. Cornell, Provo High School, Provo 


WASHINGTON 


Frances B. Andersen, Battle Ground High School, Batt 
Ground 

W. P. Miller and Beryl Batdorf, Whatcom High Schoo 
Bellingham 

Barbara G. Gamwell, Bucklev High School, Buckley 

Etta E. Sevison, High School, Burlington 

Lillian Garnett, Centralia High School. Centralia 

Lillian S. Larsen, Chehalis High School, Chehalis 

Edward A. Meyer, Edmonds High School, Edmonds 

Lenore Myers, Issaquah High School, Issaquah 

Ann Kieckhefer, State College of Washington, Pullman 

F. H. Bailey, Franklin High School, Seattle 

E. Tempie Spaulding, High School, Yakima 


WISCONSIN 
Helen M. Gardner, Black River Falls High School, Black 
River Falls 
Libbie O. Hansen, Fond du Lac High School, Fond du Lax 
Louise Stern, Green Bay Vocationa! School, Green Bay 
Ruby L. Millard, Hayward High School, Hayward 
Marie Benson, Lodi High School, Lodi 
Helen P. Bartlett, Merrill Commercial College, Merril! 
Helen McEncroe, Rhinelander High School, Rhinelander 
Ethel Evans, Spring Green High School, Spring Greer 
Hazel Calkins, Stevens Point High School, Stevens Point 
Anna M. Curry, Stillwater High School, Stillwater 
Mrs. Gudren H. McCartan, Nelson Dewey High Schoo! 
Superior 
Lynda E Freitag. Verona High School, Verona 
Harriet Kimball, High School, Wauwatosa 
B. N. Mollen, St. Norbert’s College, West De Per 


‘ ‘ art! 

Key to Have a Heart! 

For shorthand plate see page 160 
For the benefit of readers wi 
are studying without the assist 
ance of a teacher, we print eaci 
month the key to one plate 


\\ n the way is hard and rou 

Wi the fight is long and toug 

When the other guy is knocki u ar 

D forget there're® other cha 

W ave had the self-same s 

Just show the world you're one v t be downed 
f u shouldn't get that raise,” 


If the boss withholds his prais 
And that new job seems to b. 
Grit your teeth and be a mar 
To your™ troubles tie a can; 
The fight is never won until it's 


But when you do begin to rise 

Let the limit be the skies," 

And be sure to keep your eye upon the ball. 

Don't forget now that you're started, 

You, yourself, have been downhearted 

So cheer the other: % chap along—that's all. (129) 
Gregory L. Oliver 
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Short Stories in Shorthand 








Liquid Measure 





In the Street Car 


On Familiar Ground 


Unfair Competition 


Real Test 


) 


~ 


The Absent. Minded Speaker 











